BROKER STUDY—Eighty-three per- 
ent of all Food Brokers handle some non- 
food accounts today according to the re- 
sults of a recently released National 
Food Brokers Association study con- 
ducted by the “Saturday Evening Post”. 
The study shows that an increasing share 
of dollar volume is coming from non-food 
accounts .. . almost half (46%) of all 
brokers replied that more than half 
(51%) of their business comes from 
canned foods, but almost half (49%) 
report that non-food items account for 
anywhere from 6 to 35 percent of their 
annual dollar volume. 


In itself, except that it tends to en- 
courage (if indeed there be any need for 
encouragement) the development of the 
department-store type of outlet for 
foods, this trend need not be too alarm- 
ing. As in the case of non competing 
food items, it depends entirely on the 
work-load involved in relation to the size 
of the house. 


At the same time, there are those who 
have said and will continue to say that a 
broker should stick to his last. With the 
number of buyers declining at an alarm- 
ing rate, the profit picture for the small 
and medium size broker and canner 
hasn’t been too encouraging these past 
several years. If the broker is to look 
to other fields for his way out, then it 
stands to reason he is not going to dig-in 
his heels quite as deeply as those who 
stand by determined to do something 
about food sales. 


Another aspect of the study is most 
encouraging. The report shows that 
over 50 percent of all brokers now em- 
ploy at least one to two retail mer- 
chandising men on a full time basis, a 
gain of 28 percent since 1948. Even more 
encouraging is the report that nearly 
half (44%) state that they plan to add 
more retail men to their staff in the next 
12 months. This, it seems to us, is per- 
haps stubborn but very positive evidence 
that the broker realizes that to sell 
canned and frozen foods, or anything for 
that matter today, it is necessary to 
work with the retailer. Further, it in- 
dicates that the broker realizes the op- 
portunity presented through the National 
Canners Association Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program and by the advertis- 
ing and merchandising programs of the 
can companies and commodity groups. 
As canners continue to insist that the 
broker provide this type of active effec- 
tive representation, all concerned seem 
bound to profit from this all out industry 
effort. 
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HOW FRESH—? -—lIf there be a single reader who has not yet 

read “How Fresh Is Fresh”, please turn to 
page 7 and do so now. Bear in mind that Dr. Stare, though the son 
of a canner, does not speak as such. He speaks as a noted figure in 
the field of Nutrition Research and Nutritional Education. He has 
been awarded a B.S. and M.S. and Ph.D. in Biochemistry by the 
University of Wisconsin and his M.D. at Chicago. In his earlier 
career he was an assistant in Biochemistry at Wisconsin, National 
Research Council, at Washington University in St. Louis, at Cam- 
bridge, England, Szeged, Hungary and Zurich, Switzerland. In 1942 
he organized the Department of Nutrition at Harvard, the first such 


_ department located in any great medical and health center. He is 


Editor-in-Chief of “Nutrition Reviews”, a publication of the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, Inc. 

Dr. Stare asks the reader to “think of the thousands of hours 
spent by American housewives in prepapring fresh produce in the 
erroneous belief they are feeding their families more healthfully. 
This myth has been passed down from mother to daughter until it 
is firmly entrenched in many a homemaker’s mind.” The writer 
asks the reader to stop and ponder for a moment the probable 
results of getting that one truth only over to every consumer. 

The National Canners Association in cooperation with “McCalls” 
is making reprints of this article widely available. A four page 
booklet will present the full text of the article in more permanent 
form. We are going to suggest Mr. Canner and Mr. Broker, Mr. 
Supplyman or whatever your interest in the industry Dear Reader, 
that you order enough of these four page booklets to send at least 
one copy to every family in your community; make sure each of 
your employees gets a copy and let’s not lose a single opportunity to 
spread the contents of this all important message . . . Surely one of 
the most potent that has ever appeared in print. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that it’s potency will be quickly dissipated unless it is 
“merchandised.” 


PRICE SPREAD -—tThere’s considerable industry excitement 

it seems concerning the recent House Agri- 
cultural Committee Report that Farm Price declines have not been 
reflected in retail food prices. And it’s right and proper, of course, 
that the industry and its members keep a watchful eye on the 
thinking and the public statements of government officials, some 
of whom will apparently always be politicians. GMA’s Paul Willis 
was quick to answer Chairman Hope of the Agricultural Committee, 
pointing out that the farmer’s share of a typical market basket is 
down $56.00, 11 percent from 1951, while the retail cost to the con- 
sumer is down $37.00, about 314 percent, or more than 24’s of the 
farm price drop. Both GMA and NCA have a stack of statistics to 
prove that there’s a little bit more than the price of the raw product 
to consider when comparing for instance the price of a raw tomato 
on the farm, and a can of tomatoes or tomato juice or tomato soup 
on a grocery store shelf. 
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AGRICULTURE 


TIN COMPOUNDS LOOK 
PROMISING AS COMBINATION 
FUNGICIDE AND INSECTICIDE 


The prospect of tailoring organic tin 
compounds to make a fast, selective kill 
of fungus and insect life—with similar 
wcapons—is raised in the August issue 
cf TIN NEWS. 


The compounds comprise a_ whole 
selies of related organotin substances 
which recent research has shown are 
powerfully toxic to various forms of life, 
stated TIN NEWS, the monthly publica- 
tion of The Malayan Tin Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


TIN NEWS, which is circulated to 
American industrial users of tin, quoted 
Dr. Ernest S. Hedges, director of re- 
search of the International Tin Research 
Council in England: 


“This toxie quality, incidentally, is sur- 
prising, because simple inorganic tin 
salts are well known to be non-toxic. So 
far the greatest amount of study has 
been given to a group of organotin com- 
pounds which are among the most power- 
ful fungicides known. Moreover, these 
same substances rival DDT in potency 
as insecticides. The combination of fungi- 
cidal and insecticidal properties in the 
same substance is unusual and offers 
great advantage. With sufficient bio- 


chemical knowledge one may _ hope 
eventually to produce ‘tailor-made’ 
organotin compounds sufficiently dis- 


criminatory to perform just the task 
desired.” 


GRASSHOPPERS AND 
CORN BORERS 


Many U. S. farm areas are under 
heavy attack by grasshoppers and the 
European corn borer, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
week’s Cooperative Economic Insect Re- 
port issued each Friday also announces 
discovery for the first time on August 9 
of a Mexican fruit fly in California. One 
adult fly was trapped in a grapefruit 
tree at San Ysidro, about a mile north of 
the international border. Grasshoppers 
are damaging crops from Indiana to 
Utah and Wyoming. In Oklahoma, 
grasshoppers are the most serious of all 
active insects. Kansas entomologists 
term them the most destructive alfalfa 
pest; they continue to strip late-planted 
corn fields in Kansas. Spotted but severe 
infestations of hoppers are damaging 
crops in northeastern Nebraska, Second- 
generation corn borers are expected to 
cause considerable ear droppage and 
stalk breakage in Illinois corn fields. 
Iowa is anticipating the most damage 
from this insect since 1949. Many Ne- 
braska corn fields were heavily damaged 
by first generation borers. 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


SEPTEMBER 8-10, 1954—NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION, 
21st Annual Meeting, Spring Lake, N. J. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1954 — MAYON- 
NAISE & SALAD DRESSING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Hershey 
Ilotel, Hershey, Pa. 


OCTOBER 3-5, 1954—FROZEN FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd 
Annual Western Regional Convention, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 10-13, 1954 — NATIONAT. 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — IOWA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 58rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oOHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO. CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955 — OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cCANA- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 -- NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—cCANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 5lst Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


MAY. 15-18, 1955 — UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION — An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


Annugl meeting of the Illinois Canners 
Association scheduled for November 4 
will be .held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, according to an announcement by 
W. D. Jones, Secretary. 
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HOW FRESH IS FRESH? 


Is there any difference in the food value 
of canned, fresh or frozen fruits or vegetables? 


By FREDERICK J. STARE, M.D. and JULIA A. SHEA, M.S. 


Department of Nutrition, Harvard School of Public Health 


Let’s start with corn. Corn-on-the-cob 
afficionados say, “Plant your corn patch on 
a hillside and hire the fleetest runner in 
town. Start the water boiling in a_ pot, 
send out your runner to pick and shuck as | 
he runs (it’s faster downhill) and pop the 
corn in the pot.” That’s fresh corn at its | 


Granted that fruits and vegetables are at ies 
their best—best in flavor and nutrition— rNY 
when cooked one or two hours after picking, i. 
but, practically speaking, this almost never — : 
happens to “fresh” produce these days. Dr. STARE 
Much of the produce offered to us in the markets is over a week 
old and has journeyed hundreds of miles before it appears on 
grocery store counters, Thanks to. modern transportation and 
refrigeration, it is still nutritious and tasty, but fresh fruits and 
vegetables ave not superior in food value to commercially canned 
and frozen foods. Whichever you prefer is all a matter of taste. 


Modern canned (this means in glass too) and frozen foods are 
picked at the precise moment of ripeness, then quickly and care- 
fully processed. This way (and we emphasize the words ripe, 
fresh, carefully processed) canned and frozen foods contain 
essentially the same food values as fresh produce. Think of the 
thousands of hours spent by American housewives in preparing 
fresh produce in the erroneous belief they are feeding their 
families more “healthfully.””. This myth has been passed down 
from mother to daughter until it is firmly entrenched in many 
a homemaker’s mind. 


The food values of fruits and vegetables begin to diminish 
from the actual moment of harvesting. Enzymes in foods, which 
help to ripen them in the first place, continue their work after 
picking until the produce becames too ripe or mature. Thus some 
of the vitamins are lost. Extreme cold, used in the freezing 
process, slows down and stops this enzyme action. Heat, on the 
ther hand, used in the canning process, destroys enzymes alto- 
vether. Since most of the canning and freezing plants are lo- 
cated near fields in which the produce is grown, fruits and veg- 
ctables can be picked and rushed to the plant at their peak of 
xoodness. Consequently, food values and flavors are preserved 
it their finest. But these food values will be lost if the fruits or 
vegetables are overcooked by the homemaker. 


Both fruits and vegetables are valuable sources of important 
vitamins and minerals. Unfortunately many of the vitamins are 
quickly destroyed when exposed to heat, light and oxygen of the 
air, but this destruction is greatly reduced by rapid freezing 
in commercial freezing plants or by controlled heating and 
‘mmediate cooling to destroy the enzymes in the commercial 
canning plants. Extensive research in our many canning in- 
dustry laboratories has made it possible for the modern home- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—While the National Canners Association 
has distributed reprints of this article to just about everyone 
connected with the industry, and others, the editor of this pub- 
lication will consider its reproduction here in these pages worth 
while, if it reaches only one reader who hasn’t seen it before. 
Chances are there’ll be a good many more than one. Those who 
have seen it are invited to read it once again for emphasis. Also, 
please turn to the editorial page for further comment. 


maker to serve nourishing, attractive, well-balanced meals in 
a matter of minutes. 


For example, orange juice. The bothersome chore of squeezing 
oranges for the family breakfast is no longer necessary when 
canned and frozen orange juice are similar in food value. And 
the same is true of other fruits and vegetables. Canned and 
frozen foods have essentially the same food value as fresh pro- 
duce. Actually, they may even be better since they were picked 
at exactly the right stage of maturity and quickly processed 
under scientific, controlled conditions so as to retain the full 
natural flavor and maximum nutritive value. A fact that we 
think can’t be overemphasized. 


The truth is the canning and freezing industries have made 
tremendous contributions to the health and basie food pattern of 
the American public. Today’s foods know no season — lovely 
strawberries in January, buttery roasting ears on a winter’s 
night, tender asparagus any old time. Too, we have the whole 
world’s produce from which to choose, as well as the newly 
developed, greatly improved varieties of fruits and vegetables 
that fill our markets. 


Now all this is not meant to discourage the use of garden- 
fresh foods. When they are gathered from your own or local 
gardens they are really fresh and really delectable. Or when you 
buy them at reliable markets where fruits and vegetables are 
reasonably fresh when delivered to the market and chilled from 
the moment of harvesting to the moment you buy them, they 
are wonderful. Undoubtedly raw fruits and vegetables con- 
tribute much to the pleasures of eating. Imagine a tossed salad 
without crisp greens! 


By all means use fresh fruits and vegetables in your meal 
planning, for they are highly nutritious and flavorful, but they 
are not “more healthful” than the canned and frozen ones. All 
are important from a nutritional standpoint, and all make an 
important contribution to the wonderful selection of foods that 
as Americans it is our good fortune to enjoy. 


Reprinted with permission from the September 1954 issue of 
“MeCall’s” Magazine 
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Dangers to be Considered in 


Contamination of Foods by Metals 


The following information has been 
developed through years of intensive 
field tests on metals which normally con- 
tact food products during the course of 
the processing operation. These tests 
were conducted on-the-spot in food proc- 
essing plants over a period of many 
years. Their purpose was to determine 
the effect (if any) of certain metals used 
in food processing machinery — and to 
suggest improvement, remedy, and het- 
ter metals. 


Generally speaking, there are three 
principal forms of food contamination 
by metal. These forms may occur alone 
or in combination with one another. 
These three are: 1. Corrosion of the 
metal by the food product itself. 2. Elec- 
trolysis between two dissimilar metals. 
3. Mechancial contamination from abra- 
sion or wear. 


CONTAMINATION BY CORROSION 


The most common and yet most seri- 
ous form of contamination is due to cor- 
rosion of the metal by the product or 
the dissolving of the metal into the 
product. Very often it’s assumed that 
merely by a metal coming in contact 
with a food product, the product will be 
contaminated. All too frequently that 
assumption is wrong. For if the metal 
does not dissolve on contacting the prod- 
uct, then no contamination can take 
place. But there are also other factors 
to consider—conditions such as tempera- 
ture of the product itself and the amount 
of aeration of the product while in con- 
tact with the metal. 


Of course, metal alloys containing such 
elements as cadmium and lead will not 
be considered in this report, since there 
is some indication that they can be in- 
jurious to health. 


Alloys of aluminum, ircn or copper are 
the most common metals used in the 
manufacture of food processing machin- 
ery. In small amounts, none of these 
metals can be logically considered dan- 
gerous or injurious to good health. As a 
matter of fact, tremendous amounts of 
aluminum salts are added to the things 
we find sold in bakeries all over the 
country. And, many biological chemists 


By 
JOE URSCHEL 


President 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc. 


claim a person must assimilate approxi- 
mately one milligram of copper and fif- 
teen milligrams of iron every day for 
good health. 

In spite of this thinking, the addition 
of some of these metals can have a con- 
tributing side effect to the production of 
undesirable food products. For instance, 
iron salts will cause brown or black dis- 
coloration of food that is certainly not 
desirable from an appearance standpoint. 
And copper salts may have the effect of 
destroying some vitamins, or breaking 
down fats, or discoloring the product. 
For these reasons, it is desirable to keep 
to an absolute minimum the amount of 
metals which dissolve in food during 
processing. 


ACTION OF ALUMINUM ALLOYS 


Aluminum alloys will dissolve rather 
rapidly in both alkaline and acid solu- 
tions. In addition, aluminum alloys are 
much more quickly worn away by abra- 
sion against other materials—and as a 
result, much aluminum may enter a 
product through fine particles of the 
metal getting in by abrasion or wear. 
From a standpoint of electrolysis, alumi- 
num is one of the most serious elements 
to consider when placing against other 
metals. An aluminum alloy placed against 
any copper alloy immediately forms a 
battery and sets up an electric current, 
dissolving one of the metals rapidly be- 
cause of the electrolytic action. 

This can become so serious that in the 
case of an aluminum alloy bolted to a 
bronze alloy, the aluminum will expand 
to such an extent that the bolts could 
well be sheared off or the aluminum 
alloy crushed. 

However, aluminum can safely be used 
in a wide range of applications in con- 
tact with non-acid vegetables, and in 
places where there is no contact with 
other metals and where abrasion does 
not take place. 
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IRON AND STEEL ALLOYS 


The common iron alloys or steel rusts 
and corrodes so rapidly in contact with 
food products that it cannot be con- 
sidered as a desirable contact material. 
When approximately 18% nickel and 

% chromium is added to iron, the com- 
mon types of stainless steel such as type 
302, 303, and 304 is then produced. These 
stainless steels are considered to be the 
best materials for contact with most food 
products. And yet, even these materials 
will dissolve in certain brine and acid 
solutions especially when the product is 
heated. For these cases, molybdenum is 
added to the stainless steel to make it 
resistant to these products. This is 
known as type 316 stainless. For the 
most effective application of stainless 
steel, it is best used in the forms de- 
veloped by steel mills in a rolling or 
drawing process where all porosity is 
removed. Unfortunately, stainless steel 
castings very often have the strong dis- 
advantage of highly porous surfaces 
where food particles can lodge and pro- 
duce bacterial contamination. Most of 
the 18% nickel, 8% chromium types of 
stainless steel cannot be hardened and 
for this reason are not the most desirable 
where great wear resistance is required. 
Also, these particular types of stainless 
steel cannot be used for knives because 
they are too soft. Chromium without 
nickel when added to iron with small 
amounts of carbon produces types of 
stainless steel known as type 410, 420 
and 440. These types in their unhardened 
condition do not have good corrosion re- 
sistance. However, with a hardened con- 
dition the corrosion resistance is far bet- 
ter but generally not as good as in 18% 
nickel 8% chromium types. 


COPPER ALLOYS IN USE 


Copper alloys are desirable for use as 
contact parts in certain food processing 
machinery where copper does not go into 
solution. Some of these alloys are eco- 
nomical due to the great ease of casting 
the material and simplicity of machining 
it. A large number of these alloys can 
be cast without porous surfaces, There 
are many usable alloys of copper and 
each of these will be considered in turn. 


Red brass or red bronze containing 
approximately 85% copper, 5% tin, 
5% lead and 5% zine is an alloy which 
has been used for many years as a bear- 
ing material. And it is entirely satis- 
factory for the making of bearings on 
shafts. However, it cannot be considered 
as material to use in contact with food 
products because of its rapid corrosion 
in contact with most foods, and its soft- 
ness which contributes to mechanica’ 
contamination through abrasion anc 
wear. 

Nickel silver contains approximatel) 
16% nickel with the remainder coppe’ 
and a few other contributing elements. 
For many years this metal was widel)’ 
used in the food processing business be- 
cause its white appearance did not inci 
cate copper was present. But this metal 
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corrodes quickly in food products and is 
unusually soft. For these reasons it is no 
longer seriously considered as a contact- 
ing material against food products. 

Yellow brass contains approximately 
70% copper and 30% zine. This metal 
corrodes rapidly in many food products, 
is soft and has a low tensile strength. 
This is sufficient evidence against it to 
prohibit its general use in contact parts. 
Aluminum bronze contains approxi- 
mately 10% aluminum, 2% iron and the 
balance copper. This material has fairly 
good corrosion resistance, is also resist- 
ant to abrasion and has a high tensile 
strength. And, when approximately 5% 
nickel is added to aluminum bronze, the 
corrosion resistance is even further im- 
proved. However, any of these alloys 
will immediately begin to give up small 
amounts of copper when placed in cer- 
tain acid products. 

One type of manganese bronze con- 
tains approximately 55% copper, 40% 
zine and the balance made up of iron, 
manganese and aluminum. This material 
has a tensile strength equal to that of 
steel. The abrasion resistance is good. 
The corrosion resistance is excellent and 
there are very few food products that 
will remove copper from this material. 
The copper will not dissolve in meat 
acids and therefore is excellent as a con- 
tact material for the various meat prod- 
ucts. Under extreme corrosive conditions 
where such things as brine or vinegar 
are present, the copper will not immedi- 
ately begin to dissolve into the product, 
and the zine will dissolve out of the 
metal before the food can be contami- 
nated by copper. For after the zine is 
removed by these strong corrosive 
agents, the copper is left alone and the 
casting will soon disintegrate. This metal 
can be considered to be the most desir- 
able copper alloy for use as contact ma- 
terial for most food products. The great 
disadvantage in using this material is 
the fact that it has the appearance of 
yellow brass and is too often mistaken 
for that inferior alloy. 

Many attempts have been made to 
plate inferior alloys with nickel or 
chromium. Most often this can be con- 
idered only a temporary expedient. If 


the plating is broken through, then elec- 
trolysis is set up which often will cor- 
rode the metal rapidly. The plating also 
can be removed through mechanical 
abrasion and wear. Plated surfaces can 
be used where there is little exposure to 
abrasion or wear. 


CLEANUP PREVENTS CORROSION 


In attempting to study the corrosion 
of metal parts in various plants over 
many years, it has been discovered that 
whereas in some plants there is practi- 
eally no corrosion of metal parts, in 
others under the same conditions there 
is a tremendous amount of corrosion. 
Upon closer investigation, it has been 
discovered that where the most cor- 
rosion took place, this was due almost 
entirely to improper cleaning of the 
equipment after each operating period. 
For example, if small pieces of potato 
are permitted to lay in a machine after 
the operating period is completed, the 
potatoes will sour, creating highly cor- 
rosive acids. 


Many food products have such a low 
concentration of various acids and salts 
that they do not corrode equipment un- 
der ordinary usage. If the water is per- 
mitted to evaporate from these solutions 
of salts and acids, they will become so 
concentrated that they do become corro- 
sive. In addition, many sugars and 
acids in their normal state will not cor- 
rode machine parts, but the air will oxi- 
dize them and form compounds that are 
highly corrosive. The answer to this, of 
course, is to use more care in cleaning 
equipment after an operation period is 
completed. Large quantities of water 
should be run through the equipment in 
order to dissolve away any sugars, salts 
or acids that may have accumulated dur- 
ing the processing operation. 


The Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., will move to new offices at 
$9 Park Avenue in New York about Sep- 
tember first, according to Victor L. Hall, 
GCMI’s general manager. 


Current issue of “Citricana”™ monthly 
publication of the Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation points to the tremendous benefits 
growers have obtained from the develop- 
ment of citrus processing. Just 15 years 
ago the Editor says 94.9 percent of 
Florida’s total orange production was 
sold fresh, 3.95 percent was processed. 
Of present seasons orange production, 
more than 3 times what it was 15 years 
ago, 31.5 percent was sold fresh, 68.5 
percent processed. Canned _ single 
strength orange juice never became a 
close competitor of fresh oranges. In just 
7 years, however, frozen orange juice far 
outstrips the fresh product in number of 
boxes used. 


A warning on the dangers of self- 
imposed low salt diets . . . a statement 
addressed to the public by the Illinois 
State Medical Society ... has just been 
relesaed by the Salt Institute of Chicago. 
The statement warns that no individual 
should attempt to maintain such a diet. 
without close and constant supervision 
by a physician. It points out that it is 
dangerous to disturb the salt balance of 
the body and furthermore, that such at- 
tempts without medical direction are 
largely futile since little or no fatty tis- 
sue is lost. 


When cutworms, Army worms, ear 
worms start to damage tomatoes DDD 
may be sprayed or dusted on the toma- 
toes at the rate of 35 pounds of 5% DDD 
Dust per acre, or from 2% pounds to 3 
pounds 50% DDD sprayed to the acre 
says Dr. Jap P. Sleesman, entomologist, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The report that two sections in Ohio to- 
matoes are affected with Army worms 
is incorrect said Professor T. H. Parks, 
Entomologist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Ohio State University. The un- 
written tolerance for DDD has been con- 
sidered at 10 parts per million. 


Newest “g’mmick” in a re-usable food tumbler is a back label 
p<rmitting insertion of name and type of drink being consumed, 
which is being used by House of Guest, Findlay, Ohio, in con- 
nection with the packaging of clives, pickles, pickle chips and 
relish. Accompanying picture shows the front panels of five 
jecorations. Tumbler at far right shows the back label which is 
marked to show that “Cliff” is drinking gin with ginger ale. 
Names and preferences can be written in with ink or pencil and 
washed off for later use. Products are being distributed through 
brokers in the eastern half of the U.S. Tumblers will be placed 
in gift packs for Holiday distribution. Tumblers are supplied 
by Libbey Glass, division of Owens-Illinois; closures by White 


Cap Company. 
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Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation through its Publicity Committee 
Chairman, John Dingee, has announced 
that the Association will publicize the 
1955 Canners Show to all state and re- 
gional canners meetings through the 
generous assistance of a 49’er task force 
whose members are assigned to attend 
every canners meeting in the United 
States. Publicity Committee is develop- 
ing 2 brochures, one for the canners 
show and the other for distribution at 
canner meetings. The association will 
not advertise in trade journals this year, 
but sugests that members call attention 
to the exhibit in their individual adver- 
tising .n those journals. 


The Tri-State Packers Association 
through its Secretary, Jack Rue, has an- 
nounced that a $10.00 registration fee 
will be charged each person attending its 
annual conventions and Spring Meeting, 
if he is not connected with a member 
food packer or an allied industry firm 
subscribing to the association services. 
These and special guests which might 
include speakers, canners from other 
areas, etc., will not of course be re- 
quested to pay the fee, according to the 
announcement. 


H. Sheldon Mader, who for the past 
eleven years has been: Sales Manager of 
The Winorr Canning Company, Circle- 
ville, Ohio, has resigned this position 
effective September 1st. Mr. Mader will 
become Sales Manager of the Cincinnati 
Division of the Lewis-Sellers-Smith 
Company, food brokers, with offices in 
Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Mader is well known in the food field, 
having served as Vice-President of the 
Plee-Zing National Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


Paul Hinkle, Secretary, Ohio Canners’ 
Association, accepts a position in the 
public relations department, and as a 
teller with The First National Bank of 
Celina, Celina, Ohio, on September 3. 
Hinkle is also serving as Mercer County 
representative in the Ohio General 
Assembly where he has been doing an 
outstanding job. He was one of three 
honored by the press as “out-standing 
old-timers” in the 100th General Assem- 
bly. He was also so honored in the 99th 
General Assembly. 
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CORRECTION—Last week this column 
spoke of a Banquet in the Multnomah 
Hotel on August 6, “tendered by the 
Northwest Canners Association” to 1954 
Strawaberry growers eligible to become 
members of the Five-Ton Strawberry 
Club. C. R. Tulley, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Northwest Canners Associa- 
tion advises that this second annual 
event was sponsored by the Oregon- 
Washington Strawberry Council, an in- 
formal organization in the Western 
Oregon-South-Western Washington area 
comprised of representatives of growers, 
processors, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, extension service and Portland 
newspapers. Says Mr. Tulley, “We take 
considerable pride in having participated 
in the development of the idea (to in- 
crease the average yields and resulting 
efficiency of the strawberry producing in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest) and 
assisted the Council in its program and 
banquet; however, the banquet was not 
our affair. ” 


Harry G. Neumann, Eastern Repre- 
sentative for Crites-Moscow Growers, 
Inc., Moscow, Idaho pea seed specialists, 
has moved into a new home at 911 Mase- 
field Road, Baltimore 7, Maryland, where 
he may be reached in the future by wire, 
letter or ‘phone, Ridgeway 7-1771. 


Mr. E. B. Huesmann, Manager of the 
Tinplate Department at National Can 
Corporation, passed away in Chicago on 
Sunday evening, August 15th after an 
illness of almost a year. Mr. Huesmann 
had been the Manager of Tinplate for 
Cans, Ine. prior to the merger of that 
company with National Can Corporation 
slightly over a year ago. Prior to that, 
he held executive positions in the same 
departments of Continental Can Com- 
pany, Owens Illinois Can Company and 
the St. Louis Can Company. He had 
been in the can industry for more than 
30 years. 


Fred Powell, Michigan Representative 
for Lansing B. Warner, Ine., is being 
transferred to New Jersey to assist 
M. R. Eddy in the Grater New York area. 
L. Hiller who has been Assistant to Mr. 
Powell in Michigan, now assumes charge 
of that territory. 
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M. R. “Joe” Feeney, Vice-President of 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., and President 
of the “Forty-Niners,’” will marry Miss 
Marie Brehm on Thursday, September 16. 
Joe and Marie, we are told, will leave on 
a European Honeymoon on the “Sa- 
turnia” of the Italian Lines sailing out 
of New York City on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 18. 


W.H. Gamble, President of Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Company, has announced sev- 
eral changes in the Company’s branch- 
office management. M. D. Mullin, trans- 
ferred from Chicago, has been made 
Branch Manager of the Milwaukee Office. 
Don H. Hays, in charge of the Louisville 
territory since 1946, has been transferred 
to St. Louis as Branch Manager. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hays as Manager of the 
Louisville Office, is J. W. Cotton, form- 
erly Staff Assistant at the Chicago Office. 


Robert Waltersdorff, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Sales District of the Crown 
Can Division, Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc., is now conducting the Custo- 
mer Field Service for the Division’s 
Baltimore territory. In this capacity, he 
will visit customers’ plants and provide 
technical assistance in the packing of 
their products. He is acquainted with 
this area, having performed a _ similar 
service from the Philadelphia office. The 
relocation will enable him to be in more 
direct contact and, thereby, be of more 
valuable service to the customers in the 
Baltimore District. Mr. Waltersdorff’s 
headquarters is the Division’s Baltimore 
office located in the Munsey Building at 
Calvert and Fayette Streets. 


With completion of a new plant at 
Denton, Texas this week, the Mission 
Beverage Co. became the first “name” 
company in the Southwest to enter the 
canned soft drink industry. A minimum 
of 115 million cans of soft drinks will be 
marketed in the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
during the next year by the firm. Best 
known for its orange drink, Mission will 
market a line of 9 flavors including 
orange, grape, black cherry, strawberry, 
lemon-lime, root beer, ginger ale, and 
cola. 
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FROZEN GREEN AND WAX BEAN 
GRADE CHANGE 


An amendment changing certain defi- 
nitions and tolerances in current U. S. 
grade standards for frozen green beans 
and frozen wax beans became effective 
August 25. Grade standards for the prod- 
ucts were revised July 5, 1954. 


Definitions for “Cut” and “Short Cut” 
styles of frozen green and wax beans 
are revised under the amendment by in- 
creasing from % inch to % inch the 
minimum length for the “Cut” style and 
the limitation for the maximum length 
of 75 percent or more of the units in 
“Short Cut” beans. 


Changes are also made in tolerances 
for “Mixed” style by eliminating the re- 
quirements with respect to small pieces. 
Other minor changes are made for clari- 
fication of the text of the standards. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, world’s 
largest growers and packers of pine- 
apple, will be featured in Ladies’ Home 
Journal’s series of successful business 
advertisements. The new ad _ entitled, 
“The Success That Was Ripe For Pack- 
ing,” will appear in the September 4th 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post and 
the September 7th edition of Wall Street 
Journal. Twelfth in the series, the ad- 


vertisement on Dole, like its predeces- 
sors, will be designed to emphasize the 
important part the Journal has played 
in helping build the success of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company. 


CENTER DRIVE 


Lamson Corporation, Syracuse, New 
York, announces the marketing of a new 
combination medium duty center drive 
and take-up. This new unit can be com- 
bined with roller gravity conveyors to 
form belt or live roll conveyors. Unit is 
made in widths of 12 inches to 24 inches 


in 2 inch increments. Widths wider than 
24 inches can be obtained on special re- 


quest. One half to one h.p. gear-head 
motors are furnished as standard with a 
maximum effective pull of 300 pounds. 
The combination unit is designed to use 
regular 3 ply belting. Accessory equip- 
ment to make complete belt conveyor 
systems includes end pulley assemblies, 
supports, hangers, ete. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD SHOW 


An International Food Show, the first 
ever staged in the United States, which 
will display delicacies and staples from 
countries all over the world, will be con- 
ducted at Kingsbridge Armory, New 
York, February 21-27, it was announced 
August 23 by Imported Food Promotions, 
Inc., 7 Park Avenue, sponsor of the ex- 
position. 

Governments of 17 nations have ex- 
pressed interest in arranging exhibits for 
the event and the first contracts are ex- 
pected to be signed within the next two 
weeks. 

The show will be open to both the pub- 
lie and the trade but there will be sep- 
arate hours assigned for each group. 
Wincs and liquors will be displayed as 
weil as foods, and a small section has 
been allocated to accessory products such 
as table linens, silverware, china, cooking 
utensils and the like. 

Although the major emphasis will be 
on imported items about one-fifth of the 
space has been reserved for American 
companies. One of the major features 
will be a restaurant which will serve din- 
ners perpared from foreign foods. Seven 
countries will act as hosts and their 
chefs will take over the kitchens on dif- 
ferent nights. 

The show is planned as an annual 
event for New York. In 1956 some re- 
gional shows may be held in major cities 
across the country. : 
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ROBINS-HAYNIE TOMATO SCALDER 


... faster... more economical ... 
gives you better operating control 


@ Ripened tomatoes are given 
minimum necessary scalding time 


@ Capacity—up to 800 baskets per hour 
machine ... IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF! 


AK Robins 


ANO COMPRNY, INC. 


713-729 East Lombard St. 
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e@ Temperature regulator eliminates guess-work 
By all means—get the full story on this versatile 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
@ Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMEN: 
FOR PROCESSING 

Apples 
and apple produc's 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn ¢ Dried Bean: 
Lima Beans 
Marmailades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches » Peas 
Peppers Pickies 
Potatoes— 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin » Relishes 
Saverkraut Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans » fomatoes 


Moerever fook.., 


ry 


...and conveyed without delay to discharge end 


e Partly ripened stock is immediately separated 
and subjected to a longer period of scalding. 


/ see ROBINS! 


= 

| 

— | 

| WIRE, wrITE; pHONE 

yOuR ROBINS REPRESENTAT 

| cor YOUR copy OF 

catatos N° 

pages of every type of equipme” 

and supplies for better operation \ 
= 


This can mean money for you! 


1954’s busy housewife is a perfect prospect for the 
delicious meal pictured in the advertisement at the 
right. It’s easy to fix, nutritious, interesting—and An old New York 


economical, since it’s prepared almost entirely from MANHATTAN Out eryoy,.. 
canned foods and beverages. BRUNCH 
Therefore, when this ad appears in full color before pr rm ih od 


a combined audience of 47,700,000 in the September 
issue of McCall’s, the October Good Housekeeping and hat 
the October 4th Life, it will help create a buying urge No matter what yo family's schedus ee 
for your products in your best market. this typical Manhattan mens, 


attan menu, 


Remind your buyers to take full advantage of this 
campaign by encouraging retailers to display the 
items featured in this ad. Millions of meal-planners 
are always on the lookout for this kind of helpful 
recipe advertising. You can cash in—if you see to it 
that your brands are properly displayed and attrac- 
tively priced. 


This is just one in a continuing series of colorful 
consumer advertisements which are being sponsored 
for your benefit by American Can Company. In pre- 
senting a welcome service to busy meal-planners, 
Canco is also helping raise the public’s appreciation 
for all canned foods and beverages—an unprece- 
dented service to help you sell more in °54. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada fcanco] 


Can Compan; 

help zrowers produce Todays finest toog 

Packers develop better ways rs £0 IMto the: 


Sontainers. It also works to 


Containers 
Mluvor ung Mitaminy for 


Regivien 


FREE! Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . .. 
To help you get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ 
newspaper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration 

of this compelling ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in 
program you may work out with your retailers. A mat 

or photograph will be sent FREE direct to any retailer 
planning such a promotion. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to: 


American Can Company 
Sales Promotion Division 
100 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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ME Toods that come in Canco cans made by the 
American Can Company. (Just Wait till you try that luscious Peach. 
But coffee cake made with Strained canned fruit!) 
Of course one of the biggest timesavers is canned orange juive. 
ee ae To help Protect its wonderful flavor, American Can invented a 
Machine that takes Out Oxygen before the are closed . for 
if juice is exposed to oryzen it loses both flavor and vitamins. Canco 
een ao ¢ans bring it to YOU always sate, delicious and healthful. 
erican 
ne. Containers to help people live better 

= 
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the American Can Company, Y, 
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MANHATTAN BRUNCH 
Chilled Orange Juice 
Corned Beef Hash a la Waldorf 
Cranberry Conserve 
Peach-Nut Coffee Cake 
Coffee Milk 


CHILLED ORANGE JUICE 
No squeezing when you serve canned orange juice. 
Single strength of frozen concentrate is really fresh« 
flavored and full of vitamins. For vanety.serve grape: 
frunt juice or a blend of orange and grapefrun. 


CRANBERRY CONSERVE 
Combine 1 can (1 Ib.) whole or jellied cranberry 
Sauce. can(9or ort CUp) pincapple tidbits. drained 
cup seedless raisins; cup courwly chopped 
canned walnuts, almonds of pecans, and teaspoon 
cloves. Cover, chill well while break fast is cooking — 
OF prepare the might before, dewred Makes about 
3 cups conserve 


PEACH-NUT COFFEE CAKE 
Coffee Cake: 


cinnamon 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 can (44 02.) strained peaches for babies* 

cup milk 
Topping: 

Ys cup dark brown sugar, firmly packed 

2 tablespoons Hour 

') cup canned chopped toasted almonds 

'\ Cup meited butter or margarine 
Combine biscuit mix, sugar and cinnamon. Add egg, 
strained peaches and milk; mix until dry ingredients 
are just dampened. Turn into greased, 8-inch Square 
pan. Combine topping ingredients; spoon over bat- 
ter. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 25 minutes, or until 
cake tests done. Cool shghtly in pan on cake rack ; 
cut in squares, 
fruits fur babies may be substivused fur pews hes. 


CORNED BEEF HASH A LA WALDORF 
Combine 2 cans (I Ib. each) corned beef hash with 
V2 cup canned tomato sauce. Divide mixture among 
4 individual covered casseroles or Place in 1'Y4-quart 
covered baking dish. Bake, uncovered, in hot oven 
(400°F.) 10 minutes, or until hash is browned. Re- 
move from oven; make 4 nests in top of hash with 
back of spoon. Sprinkle shredded Processed Amerie 
can cheese (about % Ib.) in and around nests Break 
I egg into each nest; garnish hash with chopped 
green pepper, if desired. Cover; return to oven and 
bake 8 minutes longer, or until CEES are just set. 
(Bake in oven with coffee cake to save time and fuel.) 


GOOD HOT COFFEE 
Brew it your favorite way—make it extra-good by 
using the full-Alavored coffee you get in vacuum cans. 


Menu planned for 4. You may use can weights that 
vary shghtly from those given here. Recipes were 
developed in Test Kitchens of American Can Co, 
Important note: Whenever you do not use a full can 
of food ... cover and keep the remainder in the ree 
frigerator right in the can. It’s safe—and it’s sensible! 


Send for new recipe book — — — = 
Quick Trick Cookery” 
American Can Co, Test Kitchens ! 
Box 268, New York 46, N.Y. 
(Ia Canada, Box 130, Hamilton, Ont.) 1 
Enclosed 15 Please send me new 4¥-page | 
bowk containing 26 menus, dozens of 
recipes, illustrated in color, 
! 


2 cups prepared biscuit mix 
A favonte American meal — made with foods you can get in Canco containers. 3 fe 
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Rain Brings Crops on with a Rush 


The week ending August 21 was a 
rainy week here in the East, the first 
week that might be so termed for many 
months. So with rain falling also in each 
of the first two weeks, the month of 
August has been good to canners and 
growers in this section of the country. 
Now it can be said that the record break- 
ing drought has been broken. This week 
the first effects of these rains are being 
felt in better than expected yields of 
corn and tomatoes. 


Canners not only in the East but 
throughout the Midwest are running 
long hours on corn this week, making 
every effort to keep up with the crop. 
Tomatoes are more plentiful, possibly 
more so than at any time this year and 
the price of raw stock broke a little from 
the extremely high price of 75 to 80 
cents a basket here in Baltimore. One 
thing is sure, and that is, canners can- 
not continue to pay an equivalent $48.00 
a ton for tomatoes and sell 303 Stand- 
ards for $1.15. In fact, there was a gen- 
eral upward revision in prices during 
the week with Standards now ranging 
from 90 to 95 cents for 1’s; $1.20 to 
$1.25 for 303’s; $1.90 to $2.00 for 2%4’s; 
and $6.50 to $7.00 for 10’s with not too 
many at the lower level. 


SPECULATION—There’s a great deal 
of speculation concerning the probable 
size of the major vegetable packs. Gen- 
erally speaking, canners are on the bull- 
ish side and this accounts no doubt for 
their slowness to name a price. 


At the moment Wisconsin and New 
York and busy putting up a high quality 
bean pack and the Tri-State area will get 
another crack at them in a week or two. 
From all reports, New York and Wis- 
consin are getting quantity as well as 
quality. In this respect the reports from 
New York are somewhat confusing. A 
report just reaching our desk dated 
August 25 says that “Snap Beans are 
still coming in at a reduced rate and 
many processors are operating only part 
time on this item. The catch line fol- 
ows ... “There is still quite an acreage 
of late beans which packers hope will 
develop properly”. In an earlier report 
dated August 19, this same informer ad- 
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vises, we still can’t underestimate the 
total for the state, however, because 
some plants are substantially ahead of 
last year at this point. It still looks 
from here as though the total pack in 
this state will be at least as large as last 
year”... Last year the state of New 
York packed an all time record of over 2 
million cases of green beans and an all 
time record of over 1 million cases of 
wax beans. Acreage in New York State 
was raised from 33,600 acres harvested 
in 1953 to 36,000 harvest in 1954 accord- 
ing to USDA. In Wisconsin from 13,700 
acres harvested in 1953, acreage for 
harvest now stands at 16,800. Indicated 
yield in both states is 1.8 tons per acre 
compared with 1.7 tons last year. 


TOMA TOES—With an acreage cut of 
12 percent from last year and 43 percent 
from the 10 year average and growing 
conditions less favorable than last year, 
there can be little doubt that packs of 
tomatoes and products will be off consid- 
erably this year. Tomatoes of all kinds 
should be good property during the year. 
As mentioned above, prices have already 
started upwards. 


CORN—In corn it’s anybody’s guess 
what the pack will be. Associated Inde- 
pendent Canners on August 16, analyz- 
ing crop reports and USDA acreage re- 
ports, came up with a figure of about 30 
million actual cases. At the same time 
in this publication two weeks ago, the 
writer added it up to about 31% million 
cases. Rains here in the East have, we 
believe, helped more than first expected. 
At the same time much corn was hurt 
beyond recovery before the rains came. 
Rising temperatures in Wisconsin have 
helped sweet corn in that state. Most 
canners have been taking corn very 
young, but reports of better yields are 
now coming in... to 4 ton yields are 
quite general... but cut per ton is still 
down because of uneven maturity. Illi- 
nois is in full swing with some bunching: 
reported but normal quality and yield 
expected. 

There is considerable variance in price 
ideas here in the East with not too many 
willing to name a price. Shoepeg can- 
ners are said to be thinking in terms of 
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1953-54 CORN CARRYOVER 


COMPARED 
(ACTUAL CASES) 
EASTERN STATES Stocks Stocks 
White Auvust 1,1953 August 1, 1954 
Cream Style 14,484 
Whole Kernel 255 34,806 
Golden 
Cream Style ............. [86,855 
Whole Kernel .......... 81,214 213,181 
825,812 TAS 826 
Mip WESTERN STATES 
White 
Cream Style '........... 161,829 866,550 
Whole Kernel ......... 6,218 
Colden 
Cream Style ............ S96 T2A,625 
Whole Kernel .......... B17,750 1,696,007 
| 1197102 3.576.015 
WESTERN STATES 
Ceolden 
Cream Style 04.722 151,371 
Wkole Kernel. .......... 79,172 DOR S857 


Source: National Canners Association Div. of 


Statistics 


CANNED CORN STOCKS AUG. 1, 1954 
COLDEN Kast Midwest West Total 
Creom Style 


Fancy .... «1,086,276 
Ex.eSth.. 41,085 156,560 

Total .. 721,625 1,211,180 

Whole Kernel 

Faney .... 167,063 1,698,107 
Ex.-Std... 38.827 154,271 193,008 
7,291 10.392 17,683 


Total... 213,181 1,696,007 1,900,188 


WHITE 
Co. Gent. C. 


Fancy 3.074 713,06! 106 
Ex.-Std BO. 124,628 
1,36! 2,62 3.923 
Co. Gent. W. K. 
Faney .... 1.781 19,086 
Ex.-Sta... 11.091 117,155 110,062 
1000 1.061 17,22h 1.280 
Total... 17,547 GAT 598 
Other C, 
Total .. 1,410 147,751 
Other W. K. 
Fanev .... 4,721 31,346 
15,088 13,052 
Total... 16,759 27,639 14,308 
Total Alb... 718,826 3,576,015 5,145,072 
Total Fey... 627,917 2.18, 188 
Total 
Ex.eStd. 105,665 SSI TOS O40 
‘TotalSta. 15,216 30,616 19,787 65,679 
Total 
W.K.. .... 247,487 1,784,840 568,857 2,601,184 


Tetal C.S... 501,339 1,591,175 451,374 2,543,888 
Total White 48,790 955,383 1,020,231 2,024,404 
Total Gold. 700,086 2,420,682 3,120,668 
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$1.70 to $1.75 and these same folks have 
ideas of $1.60 on whole kernel golden 
with few Maryland canners at the pres- 
ent thinking under $1.55. A few Mid- 
western canners have named $1.45 on 
whole kernel golden with cream style in 
some cases down to $1.40 on new packs. 
10’s are generally quoted in that area at 
around $8.25 to $8.50. 


One No. 10 canner here in the East 
named a price of $9.00, $8.50, and $7.50 
for Fancy, Ex. Std. and Std. whole kernel 
golden respectively with shoepeg at 
$9.25, off $1.00 from last year’s opening. 
This same canner has named $1.45 on 
fancy cream style golden 303’s and at 
least two Maryland canners have named 
a price of $1.30 for Ex. Std. cream style 
golden 303’s. 


In peas most canners in this area are 
on the bullish side on standards and 
extra standards. Back to corn, the tables 
below provide a birds eye view of the 
carryover stocks of corn. These are 
taken from a report issued during the 
week by the National Canners Associa- 
tion. Most striking feature of this report 
is that although the carryover is more 
than double that of a year ago, there is 
actually less cream style golden being 
carried over. Canners shipped 33.4 mil- 
lion eases of all types of corn this past 
season as compared with 36.3 million 
cases year before. Of the 33.4 million 
cases 14.8 million were golden cream 
style and 15.2 million golden whole 
kernel. 


APRICOTS—The 1954 California apri- 
cot pack according to the Canners 
League of California totaled 2,721,575 
actual cases, equivalent to 2,677,980 
cases bases 24 2%’s. This latter figure 
compares with 4,717,699 cases packed in 
1953, and is the smallest pack of apri- 
cots since 1949. While the pack of halves 
and whole peeled compared with last 
year was nearly cut in half from 3.2 mil- 
lion to 1.8 million and from 504,000 to 
19,000 respectively, the pack of whole 
inpeeled was increased from 522,862 to 
1,058,791 cases, basis 2%’s. 


LIMA BEANS — August 1 carryover 
f{ lima beans according to National Can- 
ers Association totaled 459,459 actual 
ases compared with 226,962 cases 
\ugust 1, 1958. Shipments August 1 to 
\ugust 1 this past season totaled 3,144,- 
‘33 eases compared with 3,069,483 cases 
he previous year. Of the total supplies 
n hand, Maryland and Delaware held 
12,259 cases, other Eastern states 
27,004 cases and Western states 220,196 


ases. 


APPLE SAUCE —The carryover of 
ipple sauce according to the same source 
‘otaled 540,618 cases compared with 
178,804 cases. Apple Sauce canners dur- 
ing the year August 1 to August 1 
shipped 10,843,161 cases compared with 
10,041,513 cases. Carryover of apples at 
147,390 cases was somewhat below last 
years 178,495 cases, while shipments of 
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3 million cases were somewhat below the 
3.7 million cases shipped during the 
1952-1953 season, 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broadening Demand Throughout List—Buy- 

ers To Push ‘‘Bargains’’"—Tomatoes Reason- 

ably Stable This Year—tTri-State Corn Pack 

Running Behind — Beans Steady — Conces- 

sions In Citrus—Peaches Stiffen—Cherries 

Quiet—Salmon Prices Named—Sardines And 
Tuna Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 26, 1954 


THE SITUATION—There was a per- 
ceptible broadening in distributor de- 
mand throughout the canned foods list 
this week. Large-lot buying was con- 
spicuous by its absence, but sufficient 
small-lot buying developed to make for a 
fairly good over-all volume for this 
season of the year. Buyers in most in- 
stances are booking only for prompt 
shipment, and obviously are moving to 
get inventories in order on items where 
the supply position will not be as favor- 
able as earlier reports had _ indicated. 
With the exception of Florida citrus, the 
market appeared in a fairly strong posi- 
tion, pricewise. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors, par- 
ticularly those in the mass marketing 
end of the food business, will devote 
more than usual attention to price dif- 
ferentials between competing types of 
canned foods this year. Over-all objec- 
tive is low shelf prices and competitive 
relationships will be brought sharply to 
the fore. For example, with a difference 
of some $5 per case between pink and 
chum salmon, in favor of the latter, the 
10 cents per can difference in shelf price 
will undoubtedly lead to increased mer- 
chandising of chums in some quarters 
this year. 


TOMATOES—The tomato market in 
the Tri-States is progressing in reason- 
ably stable position this year, curtailed 
acreage and the larger movement into 
the fresh market preventing any dis- 
rupting supply accumulations at cannery 
points. Canners continue to hold stand- 
ards on the basis of 90 cents for ls, 
$1.15 for 303s, $1.85 for 2%s, and $6.00- 
$6.25 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. Meanwhile, 
it was reported that Midwestern canners 
had booked a good volume of business on 
carryover stocks since the beginning of 
the month, with extra standards bring- 
ing $1.05 for 1s, and 2s ranging $1.40 
to $1.45, with fancy 2s held at $1.70. 


CORN—Buying pressure was absent 
in corn, with most distributors covered 
fairly well on s.a.p. bookings made 
earlier in the year. Indications are that 
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the pack in the Tri-States will run about 
25% below that of a year ago, and dis- 
tributors have turned their attention 
elsewhere to get a line on things in the 
event that supplemental purchases are 
necessary. Offerings of carryover corn 
from the Midwest were coming in for a 
little attention, with standard cream 
style ranging $1.20 to $1.25, f.o.b. 


BEANS—There has been a fair amount 
of business booked on new pack green 
and wax beans, New York pack. Prices 
this week were steady, on the basis of 
canner openings. Both green and wax 
beans hold steady in the Tri-States, with 
the supply still on the short side. 


CITRUS — Recent easiness in citrus 
juices in Florida has made for continued 
concessions, and business is reported pos- 
sible at 2% cents under canner list quo- 
tations on 2s and 10 cents per dozen less 
on 46-ounce. There is still a good carry- 
over in canners’ hands, and while the 
packers expect to work off most of their 
holdings before the new pack gets under 
way distributors are in no hurry to ac- 
cumulate additional inventory holdings. 


PEACHES—Coast reports note a stiff- 
ening in the price situation on new pack 
clings, with a major canner during the 
week advancing his basis 7% cents to 
$2.72% per dozen for 2%s choice sliced 
and halves. California’s Crop Reporting 
Service has reduced its production fore- 
cast on cling peaches from 513,000 tons 
a month ago to 502,000 tons, the reduc- 
tion reflecting damage from brown rot 
and heat. Canners are continuing to en- 
counter difficulty in securing adequate 
labor forces, it is reported. 


OTHER FRUITS—Coast reports are 
to the effect that packs of both plums 
and apricots will be below earlier expec- 
tations, but a larger Bartlett pear supply 
is in prospect. New business in fruits, 
aside from peaches, has been rather 
quiet here this week. 


RSP CHERRIES — Buyers are going 
rather slow in stocking RSP cherries this 
year and the market is reported rather 
quiet. Canners in Michigan are reported 
still offering prompt shipment 3038s at 
$2.30, with 2s at $2.60, and 10s at $13.25, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—Two of the top canners of 
Alaska salmon came out during the 
week with prices for new pack, with 
offerings confined to salmon booked for 
shipment before September 15. Alaska 
red talls are listed at $29 per case, with 
halves at $18.50. On pinks, talls are 
quoted at $20 to $21 and halves at $12.50, 
while chum talls are quoted at $15 per 
case. Buyers are looking the salmon 
situation over rather carefully, and upon 
receipt of 1954 pack prices from other 
supply sources will probably get into the 
market to book for their coming season’s 
requirements. 
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SARDINES — There has been no 
change in the Maine sardine situation, 
and the market remains unchanged at 
$6.50 per case, f.o.b. While the run of 
fish continues light, canners have fair 
supplies still on hand from their packing 
operations earlier in the season. 


TUNA—Prices were unchanged during 
the week on both domestic packs and 
Japanese. Buyers are taking stocks only 
for prompt and nearby requirements, 


CHICAGO MARKET 


More Willingness To Buy—Ready Market 
For First Tomato Offerings—Catsup And 
Juice Gain Strength—Standard Corn Taken 
Where Offered — Beans Offered Freely — 
Kraut Due For Improvement—N.W. Pear 
Prices Named—Withdrawals In Cocktail— 
Apple Souce Prices—Citrus Quiet. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 26, 1954 


THE SITUATION—The situation has 
been looking up the past week as dis- 
tributors have been showing more will- 
ingness to step in and buy a few canned 
foods. This has been particularly true in 
the case of new pack tomatoes and to- 
mato products which have made a limited 
appearance from Midwestern canners. 
Chicago has been bare of standard 303s 
for some time and the trade lost little 
time in buying first offerings at any- 
where from $1.25 to $1.30. Buyers are 
also showing interest in new pack stand- 
ard corn at $1.15 for 303s but so far 
supplies are very limited. Tomato juice 
too has come in for considerable interest 
and only small scattered lots of old pack 
are still available at prices which are 
lower than that which will apply on new 
juice. Northwest canners have named 
prices on the 1954 pack of pears and 
they are not at all happy about the cur- 
rent situation in that area. The prices 
named are about on a level with earlier 
quotations from California but under- 
lying factors leave much to be desired 
from the canner’s standpoint. A flush of 
cocktail business developed here in the 
face of announcements that early ship- 
ment discounts would be withdrawn as of 
August 31st. There are still a few minor 
weak spots but the general market has 
all the indications of firmness and con- 
siderable strength all across the board in 
the days to come. 


TOMA TOES—First offerings of new 
pack standard 303 tomatoes out of Ohio 
and Indiana at $1.25 found a ready mar- 
ket and at least one large block changed 
hands at $1.30. Actually, most of the 
tomatoes sold were sold before they were 
packed and are now in the process of 
going into cans. Stocks of old pack 
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shelf sizes are just about cleaned up al- 
though a carryover of tens has caused 
some price shading. Standard ones have 
been selling here at $1.05 to $1.10 while 
2%s are held at $2.00 to $2.15. What 
can be expected from the new pack will 
be determined entirely by the weather 
although it is well known it will have to 
be done with much less acreage than last 
year. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — The trade 
here are in the market for catsup but so 
far very little has been offered out of 
the new pack. First offerings have 14 
oz. extra standard at $1.50 to $1.60 with 
fancy at $1.70 to $1.75 with only very 
little actually available for shipment. 
Fancy juice has been selling well here 
lately as buyers have anticipated higher 
prices on the new pack. A few small 
scattered lots are still offered at $2.15 
with a few canners with goods to sell 
already up to $2.25 which is expected to 
be the bottom on new merchandise. 


CORN—The trade have been buying 
new pack standard cream style corn in 
303s at $1.15 where it is available al- 
though orders are small as buyers are 
not too happy about the price level. 
Nevertheless, the average canner feels 
this price will advance if it does any- 
thing. Fancy cream style is firm at $1.40 
for 303s and $8.25 for tens with whole 
kernel at $1.45 and $8.25 as Wisconsin 
canners go well into the current pack. 


BEANS—tThere appears to be ample 
offerings of green and wax beans with 
offerings reaching here from all sections 
of the country. Fancy 3 cuts are gen- 
erally offered at $1.70 to $1.80 for 303s 
and $9.50 to $10.25 for tens. Standard 
cuts are quoted at $1.25 to $1.35 for 
303s and $6.50 for tens. Shipments have 
been heavy into this market particularly 
on fancy beans ever since new goods 
made an appearance. 


KRAUT—The kraut market has been 
quiet with sales mostly on the dormant 
side during the hot summer months al- 
though this condition is expected to 
change radically in the near future. New 
York state, a large factor in the kraut 
picture, appears headed for a much 
smaller pack and as Wisconsin canners 
have had their growing troubles prices 
should show considerable improvement. 
A few farsighted buyers here have al- 
ready taken such a possibility into con- 
sideration and made plans accordingly. 
The current market has fancy tens at 
$4.40, 242s at $1.30 and 303s at $.97%. 


BARTLETT PEARS — Following on 
the heels of their California brethren, 
Northwest canners have named prices 
on the new pack of pears quoting fancy 
grade at $13.50 for tens, $3.85 for 2\%s, 
$2.35 for 303s and $1.35 for 8 oz. Choice 
grade are listed at $12.65, $3.50, $2.20 
and $1.25. Canners are not too happy 
about conditions in this area with a 
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smaller crop in the offing and what they 
consider stiff prices on raw stock tightly 
controlled by grower organizations. At 
least one large factor withdrew from the 
market a few days after announcing 
prices which may be a straw in the 
wind. 


COCKTAIL—Shortly after early ship- 
ment discounts of 2% cents on 8 oz., 5 
cents on 3038s, 10 cents on 2%s and 25 
cents on tens were announced they were 
withdrawn on any shipments after the 
31st of August. Even inventory minded 
buyers such as Chicago has did not want 
to miss this opportunity and sales have 
been much heavier than usual. In addi- 
tion, one or two factors have also with- 
drawn all prices on cocktail which added 
to the trade’s willingness to get on the 
ball. 


APPLESAUCE—With the new pack 
of sauce about ready to start it’s way 
into cans in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
some canners have seen fit to name 
prices of $1.70 on 303s and $9.00 for tens 
with at least one factor allowing a dis- 
count of 5 cents on 303s and 25 cents on 
tens. However, nothing has been heard 
from New York where the pack will not 
get under way until the latter part of 
September and buyers here are not likely 
to move too far until they hear prices 
from this important area. 


CITRUS —A quiet market with the 
trade buying merely as needed. Prices 
are mostly unchanged but the firmness 
so evident a short time ago is missing. 
The Florida Citrus Commission is doing 
an excellent job in their efforts to push 
the use of citrus products and where dis- 
tributors have cooperated excellent re- 
sults can be seen. 


VA WANTS 


The Veterans Administration has is- 
sued invitations to bid on 13,500 cases of 
#10 Extra Standard Golden Cream Style 
Corn and 16,200 cases of #10 Extra 
Standard Whole Kernel Golden Corn to 
be delivered in various size lots (mostly 
2500 cases), to Sommerville, N. J., Wil- 
mington, California and Hines, Illinois. 
If acceptable bids are not received on 
10’s, bids on 2%’s and 2’s will be con- 
sidered for remaining quantities. Bids 
will be opened in the Veterans Admin- 
istration Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
at 11 A.M., September 7. 


* * * 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 cach. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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